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Situated on the Sierra Hadre^s western slope is 
Zacapoaztlar one of the 222 municipios in the State of Puebla r 
Rezico, FroB prehispanic tines, Zacapoaztla has been a "region de 
refugio** where groups of American Indians cluster, isolate theaselves 
froB the rest of the vorld, and Baintain their cultural traditions 
insofar as the national econonic and political organization pernits. 
To the south of Zacapoaztla is the Tillage of Xalacapan, the largest 
and oldest village of the ''utire Bunicipio. Nahuat is still the most 
prevalent Indian language spoken. Yet, during the last decade, there 
has been a considerable reduction in the nuBber of Bonolinguals in 
Indian languages and an Increase of bilinguals in an Indian language 
and Spanish* The rural schools in the State of Puebla have a long 
history of interventions by civil and religious authorities concerned 
with the education of the Indians. FroB the revolution in the second 
decade of the 20th century, through the years of Cardenas* socialist 
regiBe, to the enthusiastic literacy caapaigns of the 1940 *s there 
have been draBatic changes in the village life and in the school. 
This ethnographic study describes the rural school in the Nahuat 
village of Xalacapan in Zacapoaztla. The school's history froB 1893 
through 1973 is discussed. (HQ) 
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The rural school? in the State of Puebla, Mexico, have a long history of 
interventions by civil and rel iglous authorities concerned vith the education of 
the Indians. From the sad years of the Revolution in the second decade of this 
century, through the years of the socialist regime of Cardenas, to the enthusias- 
tic literacy canpaisna of the 1940s there are dramatic changes in the village life 
and in the school. This ethnographic study aims at describing a rural school in 
the context of Nahuat village in the Sierra of Zacapoaxtla. 

I. Zaca* oaxtla 

Of ti.« 222 outticipios that make up Puebla State, 63 form the Sierra Norte 
region. Zacapoaxtla, the mttnicipio figuring in this study, numbered 26,134 in- 
habitants in 1970 placing it thirteenth In the state for population. The name, 
Zacapoaxtla comes from tsacatl . which me«is grass, soa,meaning to count, and 
ixtla . that is, plains^ - plains where tribute grass is counted (Franco 1946: 371). 
(See Map I, next page.) Zacapoaxtla is called the gatewiqf of the sierra because, 
situated as it is on the western slope of the Sierra Madre . one must pass through 
it in order to enter the northetn municipios. It is bounded on the north by 
Cuetzalan and Mauzontla, on the east by Tlautlauqui, on the south by Zaragoza and 
San Juan, on the southwest by Zautla, and finally on the west by Xoehiapulco. The 
municipios of Nauzontla, Xochitlan, Cuetzalan, and Zacapoaxtla were formerly one 
district. From the point of view of the Indians, Zacapoaxtla is the entrance to 
the national economic and political life. To the southeast, 18 km. of winding, 
paved road connect Zacapoaxtla with the Zacatepec-Teslutlan highway, and 55 km. 
further south, with the Mexico -Jalapa hi^way. The 30 km. of road winding north 
out of Zacapoaxtla end in Cuetzalan del Progreso. Railraod coomunications are not 
very far from the city of Zacapoaxtla. The Puebla Teziutlan train stops at 
Zaragoza, and the Interoceanico which connects Mexico City with Veracruz (via 
Jalapa) passes through Oriental, about 60 km. from Zacapoaxtla. Most of the 
transportation to and from the municiplo,.\a8 well as that within it is by truck, 
bus and car where road conditions permit. Except in a few Instances, the dirt 
roads connecting villages with Zacapoaxtla City are infrequently used by auto- 
oiotive vehicles. 

Because of its geographical location at the entrance to the sierra, and its 
topography and climate, Zacapoaxtla has been from pr^ispanlc times a region de 
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refuRlo , "region of refuge" in Agulrre Beltran's terms (1967: 11-20). The 
terrain is broken, crossed by numerous canyons, rivers, and rifts, and partly 
inaccessible. The altitudes registered in the Sierra Norte of Fuebla range 
between 240 m- and 2,500 m. above sea level. Though the city of Zacapoaxtla is 
located at 1,8?0 m. , the altitude of the taunicipio actually varies froo 1,200 to 
2,300 m.i consequently, it presents a diverse climate, flora, and fauna. Yet, 
within the relatively shovt distance of 15 kias. Letween Zacapoaxtla City and 
TahitlC; he malse cultivation of the cold and humid sierra gives way to sugar 
cane, cofxee pl^tations, and the orchards (bananas, oranges, lemons) of the 
low lands. Regardless of local differences, however, the munlcipio of Zacapoaxtla 
tends to be cold, hunld, foggy and windy. It receives some 50 inches of rain 
during an average year, and rather few hours of sunshine. Hence, it has been a 
corner of the sierra In which groups of Indians cluster, isolate themselves from 
the rest of the world, and maintain their cultural traditions insofar as the 
national economic and political organisation permits. Even small communities 
live side by side, ignoring each other. 

Zacapoaxtla stands in sharp contrast regarding its educational and economic 
level if compared with any metropolitan area of Mexico. According to the 
National Census of 1970, 42 percent of the persons ten years old and older arc 
illiterate (twice as many females than males). From the approximately 15,200 
persons of 12 years of age and older, there are only 825 that reached postprimary 
education, and scarce 331 with one or more years of postsecondary education (2.1 
percent of the population in that age bracket). Families are still large, and 
the pc:>ulatlon is increasing, although not as rapidly as in other parts of the 
state. Zacapoaxtla has 5,42?* families with an average of 4.6 persons per fatally. 
The density of population for the entire munlciplo In 1970 was of 138.41 persons 
per sq. km. ,» consider ably higher than that of the state. 

Languages 

In 1970 the rumber of bilinguals in Spanish and an Indian language was 
calculated in 12,544 (for persons of five years of age and older). Although 
there are some speakers of Xotonac, Mixtec, Otoml, Popoloca, and tfazatec 
languages, most bilinguals speak Nahuat. There are as many as 2,055 who speak 
only Nahuat. 

Cultural Isolation has been the characteristic of Totonac and tfabuat 
monolingual populations. The Nahuat dialect of Zacsq^oaxtla has been classified 
as belonging to the Uto-Astecan phylum. Uto-Aztecan Is further divided into 
Aztecoidean or Mexlcano, Pima and Taracahltla. One of the dialects of the 
Aztecoidean division (which has 21 different dialects- -see Longacre 1967: 120-121) 
Is the one spoken by some 50,000 Indians living between Cuetzalan to the north, 
Chignahuapan to the west, and Teziutlan to the east. 

Toledan£ (1931-32: 17) has shown that the Ot^mi and Totonac groups moved 
westward. /^Insert Map 2 about here^T They started from the V&lley of Mexico and 
some werft to Tajin, others to the north and south of Tajin. The route followed 
by these groups touched Zacapoaxtla and effectively displaced some Xotonacs Into 
the north of the munlciplo. Still more Important was the later Nahuat migration 
In the sama direction, their movement displaced the Totonac and Otoml- speaking 
people aottled in the Sierra Norte of Puebla. Finally, Spanish groups coming from 
the south pushed the Nahuat further north, who in turn pushed the Totonacii toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. It Is difficult to say what the boundaries of these linguistic 
groups were at the time of the 1810 Independence; however, the national census 
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and InforaatioQ obtained from the oldest inhabitants of Zacapoaxtlu caa t Jp us 
to reconstruct a picture o£ the second half of that century. It krcv.'. that 
practically all of the municipios to the north of SacapoaxtllA had urie t( cnac 
population, which has decreased rapidly in the last hundred years. 

1/ 

The 63 municipios forming the Sierra Norte of Puebla have become v laces 
of hidden refuge for most monolinguals in the state. As of 1960 » the total 
Indian population for the state, 132,621, was distributed as follows: Nahuat, 
93,858j Totonae, 33,871; Otomi, 1,301. The Sierra Norte itself had a population 
of 545,398 for the same year, \^ich amounts to 27.6 perc&.)t of the total state 
population. Of these, the speakers of Indian languages ntjmbered 62,U25 Naliuat, 
32,827 Xotonac, and 1,302 Otomi. Altogether, 73 percent of the total number of 
monolingual Indians living in the State of Fuebla are located in the Sierra Norte. 
Mahuat is still the most prevalent Indian language spoken in Zacapoaxtla as well 
in the surrounding municipios. /insert Map 3 about here/ In fact, Cuetsalan and 
Zacapoaxtla are the two main concentrations of Nahuat population for the entire 
Sierra Norte of Puebla. It is the conviction of most of the anthropologists and 
linguists who know the area that the figures in Tables 1, 2, and 3 are rather 
conservative; not included in the large number of people who use Nahuat 
ecclusively in the home, because they know the few Spanish words necessary for 
trading and shopping. Though there are serious reservations regarding the 
accuracy and the criterion for distinguishing monolinguals from bilinguals and 
botit from the rest of the population, it saems reasonable to accept the 
demonstrated pattern of distribution of the monolingual population and the general 
trend indieaLing that the monolingual population is decreasing. /Insert Table I and 
2 about here/ 

The most dramatic changes in the linguistic picture of the Sierra Norte of 
Puebla have taken place during the last decade. On the one hand, there is a 
cor*siderable reduction in the nimiber of monolinguals in Indian languages, and 
on the other, there is an enormous increase of bilinguals in an Indian language 
and in Spanish. Those municipios with the largest Indian concentration that had 
in the 19408 bet\7een 50 end 90 percent monolinguals In an Indian language, 
today hanre less than 50 percent. In fact for the entire population of the eight 
municipios there ia only 14.5 percent of monolinguals, while, on the contrary we 
find a 28.3 percent of bilinguals. Not only the ratios of bilinguals to mono- 
linguals have increased, but the absolute number of bilinguals increased both 
for the State of Puebla, as well as for the Sierra Norte in particular. 

The linguistic trends of the municipios immediately surrounding Zacapoaxtla 
is also revealing in two ways. It shows us the heavy concentration of mono- 
linguals in the area, and £heir decreasing trends, but it also shows the different 
pace for each municipio. /Insert Table 3 about here/ 

Demographic and Economic Development of Zacaooaxnla 

The population of the municipio has doubled in the last 45 years* therefore 
the rate of growth is below that of the state and of the country. But the 
population density has been consistently his^, above the state average, at least 
since 1950. Statistical figures cannot tell us the entire story. The population 
pressure in the northern part of the state has been formidable, given the limited 
resources of land. Only 28.8 percent of the state's land is arable (althou^ 
not necessarily cultivated). Nonetheless, in the Sierra Norte and the municipio 
of Zacapoaxtla the figure drops to 26 percent. Besides, there are additional 
problems. First, the economically active population of the Sierra Norte is 
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Table 3.--MonoUnnu.ils in an Indian T,angnasc Five Yonrs of 
Age and Older, in Zacnpoaxtla nnd the Municipios 
Immediately Surrounding ^acapoaxtla, for 1940, 1960, 



'"'!Uiini 



1970 









ly 7U 


Cuetzalan 


8.470 


6 317 




Nausontla 


317 


158 


73 


Tlatlauqui 


1,848 


2,209 


695 


Xochlapulco 


822 


202 


108 


Zacapoaxtla 


7,298 


3,449 


2,092 


Zautia 


4,548 


4.063 


1,494 


Total 


23,303 


16,398 


9,910 



Source: VIII y IX Consos Gt^nerales de Pobiaclon, 1940, 1950, 1960 and 
1970. Estado de Pucbla, Mexico 
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Table 4. --Population and Population Density for Zacapoaxtla, and 
Population Density for the State of Puebla 







Zacapoaxtla 




Poebla State 


Year 


Population 


Population 
density 


Population 
dsnsitv 


1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 


15,651 
15,725 
19,716 
20,819 
26,134 


82.8 
83.2 
100.4 
110.3 
138.4 


58.2 
73.9 



Sources: Censos Generales de Poblacion, 1930-1970, Estado de Puebla, 



Mexico. 



predominantly agricultural; in 1960 81 percent lived from agriculture, fishing, 
Itunting, and forestry. In some munldpios (Tepetzintla, for example) this percent- 
age rieea to 98 percent. In Zacapoaxtla 78 percent were dgriculturalists. In 
1970, the labor force was composed of 6,430 persons (only 24.6 percent of the 
total municipal population, as compared with 34.2 percent in 1960) and as many 
as 69.4 percent remain in agricultural work. Still more serious is the large 
number of landless "jornaleros" that \foxk someone else's land, 2,498 (38.8 percent 
of the labor force). In Zacapoaxtla, 47 owners possessed 65.7 percent of the 
land in 1960, with a total numb^ of 4,594 hectares, while the remaining 1,351 
owners possess only 1,S10 hectares, and five ejidos have a total of 884 hectares. 
Land Distribution remains very much the same in the 1970s. A second problem Is 
that land is poor to an extreme. Third, of the 3,683 hectares used In Zacapoaxtla 
for cultivation, 2,486 are watered by seasonal rains alone, two hectares are 
watered by rains and subsurface moisture, and one hectare ha& artificial Ir. tgation* 
The rest are used for fruit orchards and may have some artificial irrigation. 
Indeed, over 80 percent of the cultivable land of the Sierra Norte depends on 
seasonal rains and only five percent has artificial irrigation. 

There are other census Indlsar.ors which provide an impression of very slow 
economic development in Zac&poaxtl.a in the last ten years, such as the large 
proportion of rural versus urban dwellers, the large percentage of persons under 
20 years of age and of illiterate adults, the low quality of the homes, the lack 
of drainage facilities, the lack of shoes (the great majority either wear 
huaggches or go barefoot) , the lack of migrations from other states ar.d 
munlciploa, and the predominance of the Catholic religion. 

II. Xalacapan 

The village of Xalacapan borders to the south on the city of Zacapoaxtla. 
To the north It is bounded by the r:ountalnous munielplo of Cuetsalan and by 
the village of Huahuaxtla. To the east Xalacapan touches two more barrios that 
belong to the munielplo of Zacapoaxtla, Xochltepec and San Antonio. To the 
west and southwest it meets the barrio of Zaeapexpan. 

Because the center of Xalacapan is about a hundred feet lower In altitude 
than that of Zacapoaxtla City, and about three miles to the north of it, there 
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are considerable differences In weather during the rainy season which extends from 
November to March. Zacapoaxtla lies on the crest of a tsountaln located in the 
middle of a large canyon formed by the Sierra Madre Oriental , and is usually 
surrounded by dense fog, whereas Xalacapan la warmer and rainier. 

Xalacapan cocses from the Nahuat xal and xalli meaning "sands »" ca and calli 
meaning "clusters of houses" and the ending pan meaning "place of." Thus« 
according to Franco (1946: 345), Xalacapan is the "place of clustered houses in 
the sands." Xalacapan is the ) orgeat and oldest village of the entire oMinicipio. 
Legend has it that the city of Zacapoaxtla was first founded where Xalacapan is 
now, but it was moved later to its present location. Efforts to identify 
Xalacapan In the parochial archives have been fruitless. The scribes of 1660 
mention a number of places that souqd as though they might have been Xalacapan; 
for example, co-xollpan . and Xaliecapan .but they never wrote the name as we know 
it today. The first mention of Xaltetfpaa is made in the late 18th century 
baptismal records. More research should reveal a greater antiquity for Xalacapan, 
because oral traditions go back farther than the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 

Population 

Xhe~l960 National Census listed a total of 2,029 inhabitants for the village 
of Xalacapan. The 1966 census reported 2,280. l/ty own census taken In 1969 gave 
a total of 2,262 persons. The minor differences in these census figures can be 
explained by waves of temporary migrations into the hot landa during the early 
fruit season between April and June. Most migrants try to return to Xalacapan 
for the avocado season, from June until August. Census information reveals a very 
slow Increase in population. Xalacapans are moving out and going to the cities* 
males in greater numbers chan females, as shown by both the 1966 and the 1969 
censuses. 

own census reflects this trend in some detail (see Figure I). The 
population concentrates in the younger age brackets. In fact, there are 1,267 
persons under 21 years of age, who make up 55.9 percent of the total populd^tion. 
Up until this age, males outniaober females. It is significant that the male 
population begins declining after the age of twenty. In the 21*30 age bracket 
there are 15 more females than males, and between 31-40 years there are 21 more 
females than males. This increase in the percentage of female population has 
occurred in spite of the fact that some women die during pregnancy or delivery, 
between the ages of 21 and 40. This is reflected in a sharp, absolute decline-- 
from Idl to 111— for that porf'^n of the feoiale population in the 21-30 and the 
31-40 brackets. There are alwa^ ^ a considerable number of m.iles working outside 
the Xalacapan, although a given iedividual might leave Xalacapan only once in his 
lifetime f Some of these migrants may never come back, once they have had a taste 
of city life. However, my investigation shows that the decline in population 
growth rate Is not due to migration. Aoong other factors which prevent a more 
rapid increase is the hii^ rate of infant mortality and the frequent occurrence 
of pulmonary di9eia9&9 that attack both children and adults. 

People tend to uae Nahuat in the home, even when practically everyone except 
maybe m older member is fluent in Spanish. Vfy estimate is that in 1968 some 
80 percent of the families used still Nahuat In the heme, a figure that 
corresponds with the view of the teachers who had to teach Spanish to practically 
all the first- and second-grade pupils. In 1974, less than 50 percent of these 
children are monolinguals. Uithln Xalacapan the degree of billngualism decreases 
as distance to the city of Zacapoaxtla increases. 
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The total population numbered 2^262^ of which 1^095 were males 
and 1^167 £etnales« 
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Indlan males are more frequently bilingual than teoiales. To put It 
another way, males are more acculturated into the Mexican national way o£ life 
Chan are females, as the difference between monolinguals and bilinguals Involves 
a great deal more than Just fluency in Spanish* In fict, cultural differences 
have polarized the population into opposed groups having different values in 
such matters as religious beliefs, family structure, marriage regulations, 
economic organization, eating habits, and dressing patterns. The polarization 
between monolinguals and bilinguals is also reflected in residence pattern, for 
the bilinguals often locate their h<me8 between those of the mestizos of 
Zacapoaxtla and those of the monolinguals of Xalac^an. Bilinguals do in 
effect represent a transitional stage between the monolingual Indians and the 
mestizos, who are totally Incorporated into the national systems of polities 
and economics. Bilinguals have become political leaders and economic brokers, 
hence they are the most important agents of acculturation. The relatl^shlp 
between bilinguals and monolinguals resembles that between mestizos and bilinguals. 
Both of the dominant groups, the mestizos and the bilinguals, look down upon 
the dominated group of monolingual Indians as essentially inferior, incapable of 
ever obtaining economic power for themselves, and suitable for exploitation as a 
potential source of income (Torres Trueba 1969: 148), On the other hand, 
the dominated group feels spiritually superior to the others. 
Land 

Xalacapan has an area of about 400 hectares forming a strip of land five 
kilometers wide by eistit kllomieters long, running from north to south. Most 
of this land la cultivable, but not all of the land within the village boundaries 
Is the property of Xalacapans, nor is it infrequent for a Xalac^an to own land 
elsewhere. About 200 hectares belong to two mestizos; one of them lives in the 
city of Zacapoaxtla and the other is a local man, who is also the owner of the 
reflno factory located in Xalacapan territory, but does not constitute a part 
of the village social unit. Three rich Xalacapan families have managed to acquire 
almost ISO hectares among them, thus leaving idmoat no land for the remaining 
2,000 Xalacapmis. Since large landowners possess 75 percent of the land, the 
25 percent left is totally insufficient for the remainder of the population. 
In fact, if all available land were distributed among the 499 households, each 
household would cbtain 4.3 hectares, ^Ich would be barely sufficient for their 
needs. Many people own no land except for the few square meters upon which they 
build their homes. Uith labor, others buy the right to build a house on someone 
else's land. Land may also be rented from rich landowners on a sharecropplng 
basis. Producing woolen textiles or leather goods, trading, working for others 
as mozo or laboi»A:, or finally, leaving Intermittently In search of better 
wages, are the only possible alternatives open to a poor or landless Xalacapan. 
Researchers vho have worked in Zacapoaxtla such as Esplnola, have noted the limited 
productivity of the land in that area: 

...the average productivity ot this srea--ZacapoaxtIa-- 
can be calculated to about one ton pes. '.lectare of 
cultivated land, vbereas la the demonstration plots of high 
productivity of maize that exist in the Valley of Puebla 
up to eleven tons of maize per hectare have been produced 
(J. C. Esplnola 1965: 93). 

ThuA, to provide for a family of five, one would need about three or four 
hsctares of land. Given its low productivity, in order to satisfy the 499 
Xalacapan families through the equal distribution of land, it would be necessary 
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to have 1,746.5 hectares, four times tnore land than la available now; either that, 
or an Increase in the productivity of the land by 75 percent. As it is, 
Xalacapans derive about 85 percent of their subsistence needs itc^ the Land. 

Native Industries 

There are two main industries, one on leather and the other on wool. The 
leather industry is not an Indian industry. It was introduced by the Spanish 
and is now practiced by well-acculturated bilinguals and Spanish laonolinguals 
from other places. There are 22 leather workers employed by four tanneries in 
Xalacapan. Of the 22, 19 are from Xalacapan. One other tannery is located in 
the city of Zacapoaxtla. The regional supply of leather products for 
Zacapoaxtla, Cuetsalan, and Tlatlauqui is produced entirely by Xalacapans and a 
very few casual outsiders. The hides are sold by vcight and are brought in from 
Huehuetla, Xochitlan, Jonotla, Zapotitlan, Xstepec, and Cosqulhul. Through a 
long process recently modernized by the use of chemicals, hides are softened 
and prepared for the manufacture of sandals, nachetc cases, straps* belts, and 
other items. Xaiacapan l-iather workers are considered to be of hlgji economic 
stattts and ahare political and economic control of the village with those 
economic brokers who run the fruit industry. 

The woolen industry, on the other hand, is based on an authenic Indian textile 
art of prehlspanic origin. Approximately 15 households with close to 100 members 
are engaged in the production of cotones (ponchos), cotorliv as (woolen jackets), 
and faias (cuoaoerbunds) . Bhtil a few years ago, the woolen industry was of great 
importance t^ Xal«capans; however, competition with the factory-organized Jacket 
industfy of »anta Ana and Fuebla has made it almost impossible to make a profit 
on woolen Jackets. The Interamerlciio Indigenist Institute attcmi^ted to revive this 
iadustry in 1962, but it failed to obtain a loan from the Htolcau banks because 
it was obvious that the coton makers were ready to use the borrowed money for 
everything but their coton Industry. 

The manufacture of fajai' or cummerbunds. Involves the work of only about 12 
women using the prehlspanic waist loom. Fajas are sold xti the Zacapoaxtla 
marketplace at prices ran^g from 20 to 60 pesos, acco. '^ag to the sise and color 
combinations of the belt. It takes about 15 hours of inci^aslve work for a 
woman to make one belt. 

As a rule, adult males Uone are in charge of heavy agricultural work, 
house construction, leather work, and of occupying the public offices. It is the 
exclusive domain of adult females to weave faJas, wash clothes, cook, and to 
assist at childbirth. Both males and females of all ages share some economic 
activities within the family, as, for exasq^le, trading in the marketplace, 
classifying fruit at home, and packing it for transportation. Either adult 
males or females mssy work as tailors, take care of the Church, operate stores, 
and teach in school. Children regardless of sex Join adult males ^en picking 
fruit and dancing at religious festivals. They also Join with adult females to 
sing at festivals, and in the dally care of domestic animals. 

Family 

Host of the families in Xalacapan are monogamous, independent, and nuclear. 
Departing from this nom are two cases of polygyny and 15 of patrilineal stem 
families. In the latter cases, a married son, his usmtarrled children, and his 
parents live under a single roof with cooson kitchen and confined budget. (See 
Table 5.) 
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Table 5. --Marital Status o£ Xalacapans 





Zn 

consensual 
union 


Married bv 
religious 
or civil IsM 
or both 


Widows and 
widowers 


Total 


Males 


180 


235 


16 


431 


Females 


192 


373 


igi 


668 


Totals 


372 


608 


119 


1,099 



Premarital sexual intercourse is regarded as sinful, but it is weakly 
sanctioned, and frequent in the case of males* There is neither bride^price 
nor bride- service, nor any memory of either one having existed in the past. 
Small bridal gifts are, however, accepted by the bride's family without obligation. 
The slection of a spouse is increasingly seen as a personal matter In which mutual 
consent remains the most important factor, though parents' approval is always 
souglit after the choice is made. 

There are no special marriage prescriptions, except for the prohibition of 
marrying a person in the category of " cniul taken in its extended range (see 
Table 6). This prohibition has been sllgihtly modified by the Catholic Church, 
which forbids marriage between first, second, and third degree relatives. These 
degrees are measured by counting the number of relatives that connect potwtial 
spouses to a common trunk. Thus siblings ace first degree relatives, first 
cousins are second degree, and second cousins are third degree relatives. 
Dispensation is required and often granted for the marriage of third degree relatives, 
but tt is -never granted for relatives of the second and first degree. Xn general, 
Xalacapans refrf in from marriage among relatives and strongly penalize the'se marriages 
when.. th^y .occur by calling the couple "pigs," and refusing to recognize them. 

Marital residence is equally virilocal, uxorilocal or neolccal. Virllocality 
and uxorilocality are often of a teo^orary type of residence iHiich ultimately 
resolves into neolocallty. As distances are short, a mere change of residence 
within Xalacapan does not disturb the normal interpersonal relationships of mutual 
cooperation. Quite often people own small pieces of land scattered throughout 
the village mid consequently there is a lot of coming and going regardless of 
where they live. About 65 percent of all marriages are villageoendogamous with 
spouses \ibo are randomly selected from within the village. The remaining 
marriages are with brides from nelgjhboring villages. 

There are no unilinear kin groups, and although the rule of descent is 
bilateral, there is no evidence of any cognatlc kin groups other than kindreds, 
which people distinguish very carefully from other action groq[»8. The strongest 
and most important social and economic unit is the nuclear family; in a few cases 
it is the stem family. The terminology for the first ascending generation is of 
the lineAl type %i and ccusln terminology is of the Eskimo type, which distinguishes 
between siblings and cousins. Apparently, the use of these two types of kinship 
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termlnologles Is an influence from Spanish, for there are no Nahuat terms for 
••cousin," "aunt," and "uncle." Besides, the older generation is ucanimous in 
affirming the previous usage of avuncular generational and Hawaiian cousin 
<t<>nninolog]r. This is consistent with the almost forgotcen, extended range of 
the term for "cbild," ptli . "son" - quichpil . "daughter" - snapil . and the lack of 
^ahuat terms for nephew and niece (see Table 6). The change in social structure 
Indicated here mi^t hav« been prompted by the steady influence of Catholicism, 
with its emphasis on monogamy, and national economic pressures, acting as two 
among the many agents of acculturation (Murdock 1949: 203-206, 209). 

Religion 

Religious beliefs are manifested dally in many frequent, and at times 
inconspicuous routine activities; walking, cooking, selling In the market, 
getting up, going to bed, crossing a corn field, and so forth. Tua pervasive 
character of Mesoamerlcan Indian religion Is well Imown; but, there are special 
occasions that provide opportunities for major religious practices of great 
significance: the public festivals in honor of the Patron Saint Michael, All 
Saints' Day, and ChristmAfi season. Throughout the year, there Is a private cult 
of the ancestors and sacred spirits, which Involves either secret ceremonies 
within the home, or observances in a public place with participation by members 
of the family only. From an economic point of view. All Saints* Day is the big 
spending time of the year for the monolinguals. Many of them enter into debt by 
receiving on credit more merchandise than they can afford to pay. But, the cult 
of the spirits is at the core of the entire way of life of the Nahuat people. 
The innumerable stories. Jokes, prayers, fears, and activities surrounding the 
topic of the "spirits" are a manifestation of this central preoccupation. 
Witchcraft, curing practices, all major events of life, as well as the ordinary 
dally actions, are accompanied by prayers to the spirits. 

Xalacapans are linguistically and culturally dichotomized Into two classes, 
monolinguals and blllnguals. Their entire modes of life are different. Mono- 
linguals, the great majority of villagers, are predominantly subsistence agri- 
culturalists. Blllnguals are primarily merchants. The latter own most of the 
land and have become the employers of their kinsmen, the monolinguals. Blllnguals 
have taken over the fruit Industry and have become acquainted with the market 
economy of Mexico City where they take their fruit for sale to wholesalers in 
the Merced Market. 

The solidarity of the consmunity is undoubted in the face of mestizo com- 
petition, especially regarding marketplace activities in Zacapoaxtla. All 
Xalacapans have a sense of unity which is also reinforced in major religious 
ceremonies, both In their own village and in Zacapoaxtla. From time to time, 
however, there are violent local disputes between groups of monolinguals and 
groups of blllnguals* These periodic conflicts divide the entire village over 
religious, economic, and political matters* 

Between 1912 and 1914 a uew bell was placed in f.he tower of the local church 
without the consent of the monolingual group (then the largest In the village). 
Rumors began to the effect that anybody who touched the bell would get sick. 
In fact, two men that had been In charge of ringing the bells had become 111 with 
high fever. Serious attenpts were made on the part of the monolinguals to have 
the bell removed. During those years also, with the occasion of repeated sacking 
by Maderlstas, Carranclstas and other revolutionaries, and due to the tremendous 
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epldemics that killed one-third of the population in the area, a group of 
biliilguals waa ordered by the lounieipal authorities to bury the cadavers in a 
hurry and without the proper rituals. This event resulted in serious confrontations 
between the monolinguals and bilinguals of Xalacapan. 

Xalacapans will always associate the revolutionary groups with the great, 
national typhus epidemic which swept the country during the second half of 1913. 
A woman from Xalacapan, now in her eighties, describes the epidemics as follows: 

Well... when the epidemic of fever reached here, lemons cost 50c 
each. One would squeeze lemons and give them to the sick. The 
fever attacked adults and children. It lasted for about three 
months. It came around All Saints' Day--Nov. 1st— during the 
Maderista war and the Zapatista war. So many people died that even 
the homes would be locked with their dead inside. People were 
not so much hungry as they were thirsty. The President— that of 
Xalacapan village— forced people to bury the dead, just like that, 
without boxes. People said that the new bells had brought the 
disease. All walked as if they were drunk, and they would go 
cr staling to cook something to eat for themselves. Those who 
had much maize were asked to share it. Some would eat roots 
of the mountains, roots of banana trees, whatever they would 
find around. Others would eat barley with lima beans. 

During the twenties and the thirties there are similar confrontations 
between the regidores (caretakers of the church and saints) and the bilinguals 
who wanted to give the local priests a strong support in favor of religious 
practices other than the traditional cult of the saints* Since that time on, 
monclingoala have made it clear that they alone control all church activities. 
They are ptiysically in possession of the church buildings and the statutes of 
the saints. They alone know how to prepare the major cyclical fiestas in honor 
of their Patron, "San Miguel i to" or Saint Michae!*-, for they alone know the 
traditional dances and prayers. They finance exi»en8ive church fiestas, call the 
priest and pay him to hold Mass and other ceremonies. They alone feel responsible 
for carrying on the traditional rituals in their original purity, the food 
offerings to the ancestors, the prayers to the forefathers on ALL SOULS' and 
ALL SAINTS' DAYS, at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. MOnolirEuals practice 
with greater frequency the ancestral curing ceremonies that culminate with 
rituals before private altars at home, or at shrines nearby. Whenever any action 
has been taken by the bilinguals in an attempt to take control of religious 
functions from the various groups of monolinguals, violent disputes have arisen. 

On the other hand, when a group of monolinguals has shown overt hostility 
to an individual, either from the opposite group, or from another village or town, 
the bilinguals have organised a forceful defense. To mention just a few recent 
examples; in 1956 two bilingual women obtained permission from the local priest 
to prepare new clothes for the Patron Saint Michael, and to have the image 
retouched. The monolinguals searched the village looking for th«sir Patron Saint, 
and when they discovered what had happened, they turned their anger against 
the families of the two women and against the priest. For several months, even 
after the image was returned to its original place, groups of monolinguals would 
gather in front of the houses of the two women and insult them repeatedly. They 
also insulted the priest, intimidated htm several times, and shortly afterward, 
the priest died. The rumors that spread in the village blamed the monolinguals, 
pointing out that their gunshots at his door had fri^tened him to death. Year 
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after year, miner incidents, gossiping, and isolated fist fights between members 
of the opposite factions revive old resentments. The same group of oonolinguals 
has also expelled a number of casual visitors and researchers from the village; 
two anthropologists, including the author of this work, two linguists, and a team 
of investigators from the Inter amerlcan Indigenist Institute. Many less 
important incidents have also taken place in the last 15 years. In all the above 
cases, one or another faction of oonolinguals, with or without the consent of 
the local priest, but always against the opinion of the bilinguals, has violently 
expell d outsiders. At least one death is known to have resulted from these actions; 
according to the local bilinguals, a casual outsider was cut to pieces, accused 
of being communist and an avangelista . In the case of the author, the bilingual 
faction brought him back to the village and guarded him until the monolingual faction 
began to tolerate his presence. Eventually, monollnguals were to change and go to 
the other extreme of making him. a -local hero. To the author's astonishment, a half- 
drunk oonollttgual at .a good-bye party, unable to stop his »tears, apologized for 

aving tried to kill him and gave him ten pesos (€0c) , the money he had received 
o do the Job. 

Politics 

The civil authority in the village qi Xalacapan is divided among the 
following officials: an auxiliary president, not to be confuaad with the 
municipal president residing in the city of Zacapoaxtla, and four councilmea. 
The auxiliary president oversees the other officials, bears complaints, judges 
and impose© fines, and, most importantly, deals directly with the municipal 
authoritie^ on matters regarding taxes, orders of imprisonment, and political 
campaigns. The four coundlmen are in charge of village finances, public works, 
education, and police. Their work is more nominal than real, because the 
auxiliary tresident tends to absorb most of the tasks. There is a chief of police, 
three guar is, and 21 watchmen whose role it is to substitute for the policemen 
when necessary, on a rotational basis, and during special ceremonies when crowds 
visit Xalacapan. Since all adult males are obliged to work in public projects 
(road construction or repair, for example), there are eight inspectors of foremen 
( capltanes de faena> whose main task is to see that the workers show up and do the 
work. He reports those who refuse to the president. Four men are in charge of 
taking the census once every three years. Two officials are in charge of recording 
the facts in case of serious criminal behavior; a judge, and a representative of 
the municipal criminal lawyer. These individuals Issue orders for arrest which are 
carried out by the chief of police and his guards. Finally, there is an appointed 
secretary. After the auxiliary president, the most important offices are those of 
the secretary, who has become a substitute for the president, and of the council- 
man of finances, because this man collects business taxes. He pays the secretary 
240 pesos a month and gives a one-peso tip to the watchmen when they serve as 
policemen. The councilman officially responsible for public work is also 
relatively important insofar as he must maintain all road connnunications in good 
condition for the fruit market. Thus the foremen report to this official on 
repairs made or in progress, cooperation of the workers, and on the cost of 
operations, thereby according to him a measure of local prestige. The official 
In charge of education, often a prominent bilingual woman in the community, pro- 
vides the school with the necessary supplies, urges parents to send their 
children to school, discloses the names of recalcitrant parents to the president 
(who can fine them or even arrest them for negligence in their children's education), 
and conducts school festivals. All of the councllmen are elected at the time of 
presidential elections by those who choose the president. The other authorities 
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are appointed by che president and his councllmen. Except £or the secretary and 
the chief of police, all of the officials are from Xalacapan, live In Xalacapan, 
and receive no wages for thel..' work. 

The village as a whole depends directly on the municipal authorities, except 
for small matters such as fights and robbery. When major crime occurs, the 
municiplo Immediately takes over the case. Yet, in spite of the overall adoption of 
the municiplo system, there la still a great deal of power in the bands of the 
elderly, particularly those from prominent landowning families. A president of 
Xalacapan has to please not only the municipal president, but also his own 
numerous relatives. If he disregards their advice, he will be granted no support 
and will be boycotted by his own brothers and sisters. To a lesser extent this 
Is true of the other authorities. As a rul&, then, Xalacapans had been indifferent 
to municipal politics and only superficially concerned with village politics. 
Few Xalacapans, prior to the last two oRmicipal elections, had ever voted for a 
municipal president. Their political awareness is a recent phenomenon which 
began in the village Itself. In previous elections for the office of village 
president, votes were cast, but there were no real elections, for political 
authorities had always selected a convenient person who was invariably accepted 
and voted for by the people. (Torres Trueba 1970, 1973.) 

III. The School of Xalacanau 

In one of the most humid corners of the old building, a bundle of poorly 
wrapped and half -destroyed archives was, after much effort, made available for 
research. Three months of trying to make sense of the very disorganized and 
fragfaentary Information were rewarded with insights about the entire village and 
municiplo. The oldest document, dated January 15, 1883, read: 



Citizen Lauro Luna, political chief of th ' District of Zacapoaxtla, 
testifies that citizen Ramon Gutierrez wir^ made responsible by 
this office for the construction of the local children's school 
in the barlo of Xalacapan order to be built by the undersigned 
and thanks to the efforts of the judges of peace that worked 
during those years of 1880, 1881 and 1882 was terminated 
happily the building which at all times will honor the metrcry 
of those who devoted their energy to such a noble ^terprise. 
And for the satisfaction of citizen Gutierrez and that of 
the undersigned I extend the present /document/ In 
Z^capoaxtlA on the I5th of January of 1883. Lauro Luna 
/signature/ .' 



The First Teacher and First Years 

The first building was a modest and bare adobe room of 48 x 19.5 ft. proudly 
showing the black letters "escuela Allende de Xalacapan," named after the 
Independence hero, Ignado Allende. The barrio of Xalacapan had then a very 
small population juding from the 1890 survey of school age children totalling 
94 children, of which 78 were registered in the school. The only teacher and first 
director of the school was Jose Maria Perez. He vas in charge of five groups, 
three first grade and two second grade. Hia salary consisted of voluntary 
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contrlbutloos £roa the villagers. All the school had was a elock» a fev benches* 
no blackboard, no books* ink or any other materials. When Francisco Betancourt* 
the Inspector o£ education (then called Inspector pedagoglco) caiae to pay his 
first official visit to Escuela Allende In 1891, he tested all children. Inter- 
viewed their parents, checked the school facilities and equipment and found 
everything satisfactory In spite of the obvious material limitations of the new 
school. Evidently the villagers felt quite happy with their new teacher • 

Most early documents consist of reports from the school director to the 
political chief of Zacapoaxtla, lists of students, and routine letters. There 
are no documents between 1901 and 1920. In 1923 for the first time the Office 
of Indian Culture (Dlrecdon de Cultura Indigene) Is mentioned. The sheer 
existence of such organisation suggests that the concerns of the National 
Indlgenlst Institute founded in the 1940s had Important precedents 20 years 
earlier. Ue do not know what happened In the school between 1901 and 1923, 
although that was probably an Inactive period. It must have continued with a 
single teacher for some time until the chaotic years of revolution and epidemics* 
Older persons do remember the school being In existence during those first two 
decades of the 20th century, but they hardly remember anything else. 

New Building and New Problems 

The year of 1924 was important tor the Xalacapan Scho^>l. Its name was 
changed to Escuela Rural Municipal de Xalacapan . A new building was constructed, 
and a large piece of land was granted to the school, 11,855 sq. mts. The 
benefactors, Miguel and Maria Lucas, are believed to have been members of the 
small group of aristocratic landowners living In Zacapoaxtla city. This 
construction Is still In use today with some added classrooms. But 15 years 
later, this name was changed to Escuela Rural Sargento Mariano Xllot after one 
of the heroes of the war against the French, a soldier native of Xalacapan who 
fought In 1862 with the bravest battalllon. El Batallon Zacspoaxtleco . 

There were important structural changes In the educational organization of 
Mexico that reached Zacapoaxtla during this period. After 1927 the salary of 
teachers was paid by municipal representatives of the federally controlled 
Department of Education. Prior to this year, male and female pupils were placed 
in separate groups. This practice was thus abandoned. The state of Fuebla was 
divided Into school districts, and systematic visits from Inspectors brought 
about much needed revision of curriculum and administrative policies. 

It Is not clear why between 1926 and 1934 the scnool's attendance decreased 
so dramatically In Xalacapan. There were frequent complaints on the part of the 
school director to the municipal president and the village auxiliary president. 
Professor Guadalupe Martinez received from don Eduardo Llmon Molina, the supreme 
municipal authority, letters pressuring village authorities to punish local 
authorities who did not support the school and parents who did not send their 
children to school. Veiled somehow there Is an In^llclt complaint against the 
group of conservative Catholics. In 1935, Professor Martlnse referred to the 
''rumors that the socialist school is immoral," when all it Intends is to "redeem 
the peasantry." Martinez did obtain some airport. The enrollment that had 
started very low with 30 children, 21 in first grade, 14 boys and 7 girls, and 
9 boys in second grade, w'^t up to 80 with 40 percent girls. Federal control 
insisted on making school attendance mandatory for girls. Martinez was very proud 
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to report » along with the Increased attendance » a budget of 11 pesos » a few 
rabbits and soiae chicken, which would eventually be used to buy school materials. 

Porfirio Cordero 

The year of 1935 brought new faces and much firmer leadership to Zacap&oxtlan 
educational institutions. The entire mission of the teacher and the school was 
redefined under the wise and tough leadership of don Forfirio Cordero, inspector 
of the 6tb School District. This district included all the schools of the 
municipies of Zacapoaxtla, Xochitlan, Cuetsalan» and Nauzontla. Cordero searched 
for his teachers, trained them, and made them work "like mules," as seme old 
teachers say. Porfirio Cordero was the greatest inspiration of the rural teacher 
in Zacapoaxtle during the following 20 years. The political tempo of the country 
viewed the socialism of the Cardenas type as a possible solution to the multiple 
socioeconomic problems of the peasantry. Cordero sincerely believed that Mexico 
had to be drastically changed througih the socialist school. The struggle between 
the rural teachers of the Sierra of Puebla and the Catholic aristocracy who 
opposed them was bloody and hurt the peasantry most. According to oral reports 
from the oldest teachers in the municipio, individuals paid by the rich Catholics 
would persecute teachers and abute them. Apparently the persecutors, who were 
organized in bands and received the collective name of "Cristeros," would go from 
village to village killing or mutilating teachers. They would cut one of the 
teacher's ears, destroy his property and chase him out of the village. Xnsepector 
Cordero and two other teachers, Miguel Hendez and Anselmo Hernandez, well armed 
and ready, visited the barrios and villages and organised the resistance where 
the Cristeros had passed. They restored the teachers' and villagers' self-confidence 
after several years of painful efforts. 

During this period the school documents show the use of terms of address common 
to the socialist party, such as "comrad." Cordero asked for the teachers' and 
pupils* cooperation in the national struggle against the European and American 
Oil companies. The following is a letter from inspector Cordero to all the federal 
teachers of the Sixth School District. 



You do not ignore the general crisis of our country created 
by the deeply patriotic attitude of the citizen General Lazaro 
Cardenas, President of the Republic, in front of the great 
foreign trusts, that have monopolized the wealth of our 
national petroleum. The Mexican Government has a debt that 
we all Mexicans must pay, because it is a matter of nothing 
else than maintaining firm the greatest step taken towards 
the economic liberation of our country. This office 
suggests to you that immediately you form children's and 
adults' coomittees for our economic redenption. You may 
establish a minimum cooperation of one cent a week, or 
the amount you consider appropriate, making concrete and 
clear lists of those who contribute by sending funds to 
this office, responsible for sending them through proper 
channels to the National Committee^for Economic Reden^tion. 
April 18, 1938. Porfirio Cordeco£signed7. 
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Iq the late thirties and early £ortiea» the major crises of Zacapoaxtla* s 
educational institutions were over. The persecution of the "socialist school" 
had passed » Cordero's trainees had taken over the direction of the nchools* 
several centros de castellanigadon (places where monolingual Indistus could learn 
Spsnlsh) had been organised » the school hsd become the canter for coonunlty 
activities y and the time was ripe for the technical and academic restructuring 
of the rural schools in the Sierra Norte of Fuebla. The merit system for salary 
increases was also established. In order of importance ^ I will list some of 
the criteria to grsnt a salary increase to the rural teacher. Although these 
criteria were written in 1944, during Cordero's office, they still represent 
valid criteria, although the order might have changed slightly: 

1. Improving working conditions and salaries of workers. 

2. Organizing compact settlement, where the population was scattered. 
3* Constructing a school, the teacher's house, or a marketplace. 

4. Providing the villagers with drinking water, or with adequate instruments 
to develop native industries. 

5. Improving the reading and speaking ability in Spanish of children, 
especially if this is done through "cuentos socialistas" (stories 
of socialist character). 

6. Improving the health and hygiene in the families. 

7. Teaching adults how to fill out contracts and other important documents. 

From the previous merit criteria, it is rather obvious that the ideal teacher 
of the mid 1940 *s had to be a person totally devoted to the service of the 
coismunity and if possible a socialist. 

The tough, persistest and demanding educational leader of the 1930* s, 40*8, 
and 50* s, Porfirio Cordero, was undoubtedly the inspiration and model for many 
teachers. Thus there is some continuity during these three decades, although 
each of them had its own peculiarities. The 1940' s comes to the Sierri' Norte of 
Puebla 'K*ith a major thrust on adult education, with a new mission, adult literacy. 
This reflects the impact of the National Cm^&tga of Alfabetisation. 

In addition to regular daily duties of the morning school, rural teachers 
had the obligation of teaching evening classes for adults ^t no extra pay first, 
thou^ later they were modestly coTopensated. It was a strange coincidence that 
during this time Xalacapsn had been partially electrified if only for three or 
four years. Intensive surveys were conducted in the village to assess the number 
of school children, the nusd>er of illiterate adults, and the number of people 
attending either regular or adult classes. The population of Xalacapnn must have 
been arouad 1500. There were 341 school children between the ages of six and 14, 
but only 55 of them (16.1 percent) were literate. Of the 824 people between 
15 and 45 years of age, 252 (30.5 percent) were literate. The literacy level 
for all villagers was 26 percent and was twice as high for males as for females. 

Inspector Cordero was determined to change the future of the Sierra of 
Zacapooxtla. He deeply and sincerely believed in the power of the teachers as 
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agents of social change. Within this conviction* Cordero demanded a great deal 
£rom his teachers. Be insisted that the teachers should: 



1. Obtain full registration of children of school age. 

2. Ask punctuality. 

3. Follow the regulations of the Ministry of Education. 

4. Encourage agricultural production. 

5. Encourage the cosanmity to organise Education Conmittees which give 
eoa^lete support to the school. 

6. Plan their goals carefully and periodically check goal achievement. 

7. Follow the school calendar. 

8. Rave regular teaching staff oee tings. 

9. Present accurate annual reports. 

10. Present plans of lessons prepared during the year. 

11. Outline their teaching methods, especially for the teaching of writing 
and reading to other than Spanish speakers. 

12. Gather teaching materials locally relevant. 

13. iteep accurate records of pupil classification (correct name, age, sex» 
grade level, etc.) end class attendance. 

14. Demand neat appearance from pupils. 

15. Watch over the health of children and their fsmllies. 

16. Survey the village's population statistics (marriages, births, deaths, 
etc.) once a year. 

Cordero* s insistence on accountability and planning transformed rural schoola 
from a tolerated appendix in the village to the very social center of the 
coflstttnity. The Importance of the school was evidoat during the celebrations of 
civil festivities under the direction of the teachers. These festivities dramatised 
the incorporation of the rural school into the nation's cultural heritage. There 
were '^patriotic weeks" to comBsmorate important historical events and thus 
socialise children end sensitise them to the political reality of Mexico. Here 
mre some of the major festivities of the school calendar in 1943: 

Fd>. 5 ittinlversary of the new Constitution of 1917 that stressed land reform. 

22 Death of Francisco X. Madero, initiator of the 1910 Revolution. 



24 Jtey of the National Flag. Day of the Tree. 

Ifoccb 21 Birth of Benito Juarez, the first Indian President and land 
reformist. D^ of the Indian Child. 

April 2 Annlverssry of the Break of the Siege of Puebla (1862) that had been 
taken by the French. 



14 Pansmerican Day 
27 D^ of the SolOler 
30 Day of the Child 
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May 1 Labor Day 
10 Mochec's Day 

15 Fall o£ Queretaro and the End* o£ Maxlmlllano's Empire 

Jtay 18 Annlveraary o£ Benito Juares'a Death 

30 Anniversary of Miguel Hidalgo's Death, the ''Father of the 
Independence" 

Aug. 13 Fall of Tenochtitlan, the Aatec Capital in 1521. 

Sept. 13 "Minos Heroes de Chapul tepee" in consBeffioration of youth of the 
Chapul tepee Military Aeademy who, wrapped in the Mexican Flag, 
Jumped from the Castle of Chapultepec in order not to fall in the 
hands of the American Army that had invaded Mesdeo in 1914. 

16 The start of Mexican Independence in 1810 
27 The Consumation of the Independence in 1821 

Oct. 12 La Raea Day 

Nov. 20 Anniversary of the Mexican Revolution 



One may vender, t% with so many civil celebrations, there was any time left 
for instruction. In fact, almost none of the above festivities was supposed to 
cut instruction time but rather was to be used aa the focus of InstrTzc "ion and to 
stimulate progress and solidarity. There were two semesters with a to^al of 195 
instruction days, without counting, of course, Wednesdays, market day, ^en 
attendance is traditionally very low (15-20 percent). Children are indeed 
indispensable for their parents on that day in order to carry the normal economic 
activities. 

Cordero remained in office from 1935 to 1952 when he waa replaced by 
don Miguel Aguilar y Dasa. Old, tired, and perhaps disappointed, he went to 
Puebla City, but not before witnessing the beginnings of the new political 
upheavals that would come upon his teachers. 

Teachotta tthion 

The mid 1950 's brought numerous legitimate claims from the teachers for a 
fair salary and the provision of instructional materials. Teachers' unionisation 
and strikes significantly Increased their political role in the Sierra Korte of 
Puebla. There was greater mobility of the educational staff with the Municipio 
of Zacapoaxtla and outside, l^er the leadership of don Angel Gonsalet (to be 
discussed in following chapters) they resisted the political monopoly of the 
aristocratic elite of landowners and merchants living in Zac^oaxtla City. 

Iftien voluntary financial support for the rural teachers waa substituted by a 
fixed salary paid by the Federal Government, salary Increases on the basis of merit 
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proved to be unfair and insufficient Co cont^'^cnsace teache^kS for their difficult 
work. Teachers' salaries have always been low (see Table 7 ), but in 1939 a 
teacher with several years of experience was making only 960 pesos a year. Today 
that same teacher after working for 40 years earns 22 » 368 pesos (less than 
$1»800 per year) which is one of the bluest salaries in the area. 



Table 7. --Aver age Salaries of Teachers in the 
School of Xalaeapan from 1940 to 1973 



Year 


Asaiount in pesos 


Amount lit dollars 
fl2.S0/n 


1940 


1,000 


80.00 


1950 


3,432 


274.80 


1960 


8,712 


696.96 


1965 


13,368 


1,069.44 


1970 


20,144 


1,611.52 


1973 


22,368 


1,789.44 



Source: Xalacapan School Records. 



Looking at the attendance records for the last 40 years, one can observe the 
sharp drops in 1935, 1950, 1955, 1958, 1962, and 1968. Attendance oscillations may 
reflect changes in the teaching staff of the school. While a few teachers Stay in 
a village school for as many as six or even eight years, the intent is always to 
move out and move up. There is certain stability in the number of teachers 
expected to teach at a given school. Xalacapan, for example. Increased its 
teaching personnel very gradually. - Up to 1939 (and possibly as late as the ea..ly 
1940' s) there was only one teacher with 80 or 90 pupils. In 1945 there were 
three teachers with 35 pupils per teacher. In 1948 the total number of teachers 
was four, wlthairatio of 50-60 pupils per teacher. New teachers were added in 
1953, 1959, 1964, and 1969* In 1973 there were nine teachers with a ratio of 
35-45 pupils per teacher, the reason for these low ratios is that in the last 
two years of primary education (fifth and sixth grades) dropouts Increase a 
great deal. Only about one- third of those enrolled In first grade ever get to 
the fifth and sixth grades. The merit system, both for the allocation of 
teaching Jobs and for salary Increases, was combined with a tradition of 
privileges based on seniority and on underground political manipulations. Whatever 
the operational arrangement of the Informal and formal systems of job allocation 
may be, it does in fact penalise the soall village schools and favor the larger 
towns whldb offer the comfort and economic Incentives lacking in the sparsely 
populated and marginal peasant areas. Thus the 1960*8 were characterized by 
greater stratification of the teaching personnel in the munlcipio, by a ranking 
of the schools according to their accessibility from larger towns (e.g., Cuetzalan 
snd Zacapoaxtla) , and by the Increased political involvement on the part of the 
teachers in order to secure their positions. There was also a great deal of 
evaluation of teachers' performance, specifically with regard to program implementa- 
tion. This is understandable because of the emphasis on program development on 
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the part of those teachers aspiring to important federal and state political 
posltiona. 

Ct.ildren'a attendance at school does not only reflect the instability of the 
teaching personnel but also the degree of support given by the local authorities 
to the teachers » or, if you wish, the congeniality of the relationships between 
teachers and village authorities. From the nine teachers that Xalacapau has 
today, four are new in the village, two have been there for seven years, and the 
rest have not been there for more than two or three years (eee Table 8 next page). 

Xalacapan School in 1973 

There are 378 children divided Into nine groups (with a single teacher for 
each group). But since the demand for first and second grades is pressing, there 
are three first-grade classes. A, B, and C, and two second-grade classes, A and 
B, Grades third through sixth have a single group each. About 80 percent of the 
children are bilingual in Danish and Nahuat after third grade. First and 
second grades have 50 percent monollnguals in Nahuat. The school building still 
In use today consists of the section built between 1924-192:7 when the school 
director was Guadalupe Martinez and the four new classrooms added since 1965. 
The school sits in the sdddle of family dwellings, com fields, and the tow? 
plaza. Across the street from the plasa is the town store, church, and the 
office of the village president and rigidores. There are ten classrooms, one for 
each group, and one used as an office. The official title of the school reads 
"Escuela Primaria Federal Sgto. Mariano Xl?ot." Above the doorway of each 
classroom hangs a sign with the name of a national hero or an outstanding educator 
such as Benito Juarez, or Maestro Miguel Mar tines. Attendance is satisfactory 
(see Table 9). 



Table 9.— Average Attendance by Sex 

and Grade Level, Xalacapan, 1973 



Grades 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


Male 


74 


54 


30 


22 


14 


14 


208 


Female 


Ih. 




20 


15. 


11 


li 


170 


Total 


148 


84 


50 


37 


31 


28 


378 



Source: Xalacapan School Records. 



At nine o'clock each school day the bell rings for the students to go to 
their formation places on the basketball court. The director and teachers make 
announcements or give special Instructions to the groups. This takes from five 
to ten minutes. Then children go to their classrooms and normally stay there 
until mid-noon, when they take a break for a short snack and go for their physical 
education class. At 12:30 p.m. the students go back to their classes where they 
stay until dismissal time at 2:00 p.m. Children seem to love school. They are 
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very proud o£ their school and do not seem to notice the missing row of windows 
on some classrooms, or the lack o£ beating facilities, drinking water, and 
restroomSf or the poor lighting frou the dangling cord with a single 40-watt 
bulb in the center of the classroom* 

At first glance one can see three rows of double desks in the classroom. 
Teachers separate children into thr^^.e different categories according to their 
performance. When examined orally by the teacher, those children that do best 
go to or stay in the front rows. In the back comer of the room stand three 
brooms, a bucket, cans and mop, resdy for the children to use before class 
dismissal at the end of the day. Class decoration varies but in general is 
scanty and sober. There is a calendar behind the teacher's chair and table. At 
times instead of a blackboard the wall is painted black. In the middle of the 
wall there is a picture of Hidalgo, or Morelos, or another hero of the Independence. 
The surrounding trees and distmit stqr can be seen from the inside. 

Following the instructions from the Department of Education, most teachers 
stress hygiene > protection of personal health and good nutrition. A student is 
asked to perform a careful inspection of the rest of the class to see how clean 
their feet, hands, face and hair are. Some of the suggestions made in class by 
the teachers might seem too idealistic; e.g., to take a bath every day in village 
where no one has indoor facilities (water has Just begun to be brought into the 
village) and where it may get cold during the ni^t at 8,000 feet, even during 
the summer. The same cooanent can be made about the teachers* talki? on nutrition. 
The advice taken from the books can be totally artificial and impractical for the 
Xalacapans, e.g., recoomendations to eat meat and drink milk, although both 
products are scarce and the latter not commonly used by the monolingual Indians. 
Many of the new programs mean to reinforce national history, literacy and math 
competence, and they are good indeed. The problem, however. Is that these programs 
are addressed to another type of student, not certainly the isolated Nahuat- speaking 
Zacapoaxtlan. Many of the children fail because of this problem of neglect of and 
lack of respect for their language and culture. During the first grade in 1973, 
62 out of 148 had to repeat the ysar. In second grade, 23 out of 84 were retained. 
In third, nine out of 50 repeated (not counting students who repeated the same 
year once, or even twice). The parents of monolingual children in Nahuat are 
usually Nahuat speakers too and remain totally removed from the mainstream of che 
school activities, except perh^s to be scolded if their child misbehaves. Books 
are very scarce and carefully kept in the school. A child is not allowed to take 
his books home until the end of the year, when he usually does not need them any 
more. If a child lost his or her book during the year, and no book could be found 
to replace it, the child would suffer a great deal more than if he is deprived 
from the use of books at home. Real interest in the books does not seem to develop 
until third or fourth grades. In fact, often secono- and third-grade children 
might vocalise clearly and read well but not understand Spanish well enou^ to 
know what they are reading. Teachers have no access to any mudio-visual aids, 
but they are very creative in using the natural surroundings to io^rovise their 
lectures and clarify concepts. 

In conclusion, regardless of all these problems and limitations, the rural 
teachers have done an outstanding wori'. with the highest degree of personal 
commitm^t and sacrifice. The teachers have been the most adequate acculturation 
models and most effective agents of change in the Sierra Etorte of Fuebla. They 
have incorporated the monolingual Indians into the national culture, both by 
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teaching a new language to the Nahu^it speakers and by defending the Interests 
and persons of the Indians themselves. The most iiBf>ortant contribution of rhz 
teachers has probably been to Increase the number of bilingual Indians and to 
facilitate the political education of bilingual Indians. 



Footnotes 

1. The 63 municipios of the Sierra Norte are further divided into 1»018 smaller 
coninunities which the national census terms localidades . These vary in rank 
from ejido and barrio to village and city. The census specifies that all 
coQBQunities of 2,500 and under are to be considered rural, while all those 
over 2,500 are classified as urban. A rural cosmunity of more than 1,000 

is termed barrio, irtiereas the rank of pueblo (village) is given to 
coomunltlea having populations between 2,500 and 3,500. Anything greater 
becomes a city. 

2. In the lineal type of kinship terminology, for the first ascending generation 
the criterion of collaterality is applied while the criterion of bifurcation 
is ignored, thus obtaining four terms: one for father, one for mother, one 
for father's sister and mother's sister and finally one for father's brother 
and mother's brother. 
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